THE   LIFE   OF   HORACE   WALPOLE
bed at three.   But literally here the evenings and nights are so
charming and so warm, one can't avoid 'em."
The tone shifts here as he goes on. What begins with a
plea for " My own peace " ends with a catalogue of diver-
sions. Nevertheless, it is plain that not only Conway but all
Walpole's friends knew that there was a sore place in his
heart, and that his youth had only learnt to be happy when it
got away from uncongenial surroundings. He wrote from
Rome to Ashton, at a moment when some fear of banditti
had made them feel prisoners till the Election should be
over:
" I should not at all dislike my situation, if I were entirely
at liberty and had nothing to call me to England. I shall but
too soon miss there the peace I enjoy here; I don't mention
the pleasures I enjoy here, which are to be found in no other
city in the world, but them I could give up to my friends with
satisfaction. But I know the causes that drove me out of
England, and I don't know that they are remedied. But
adieu: when I leave Italy, I shall launch out into a life whose
colour, I fear, will have more of black than of white/*
In short, he disliked violently the coarse and riotous
hilarity of the Houghton way of living; and he had utterly
resented Sir Robert's speedy marriage and installation of his
mistress in the place of his mother. Yet none the less he was
the Prime Minister's loyal and even ardent partisan; in March
1741, he writes gratefully to Conway for his account of die
debate when a motion to " remove Sir Robert Walpole from
his Majesty's presence and councils for ever " was defeated
in both Houses. " I wrote last post to Sir Robert to wish
him joy," he adds: " I hope he received my letter."
That sounds as if father and son were only very occasion-
ally in communication.
The letter adds :
" Your account of Sir Robert's victory was so extremely
well told that I made Gray translate it into French and have
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